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to form trade unions and bargain collectively ; they
granted wage increases of from 7 to 15 per cent.
The union men agreed to order their followers to
vacate the premises under occupation.

This was the turning point of the strike, though
not its end. Violations of the pact occurred on both
sides. A few employers evaded their covenants.
More than one union defied its leaders and voted
to continue the strike till its requisitions became
law. With firm good humour, such estrays were
guided into the fold. There still remained throngs
of unorganized workers who were outside union
jurisdiction, and had to be dealt with as separate
groups. For each unit it was necessary to draft an
individual contract, and arrange a settlement with
its respective employer. A hint was uttered by
M. Blum that the toils of his Cabinet would be
lessened if it could treat principally with unionized
labour. The authority already attained by his
government was reflected by a rush of new mem-
bers such as the Confederation Generale du
Travail could scarcely handle. In a few weeks its
rolls mounted from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000. During
his multitudinous labours of mediation the Prime
Minister made use chiefly of the services of his
Secretary of the Interior, Roger Salengro, Socialist
Mayor of Lille.1 So vast a conflagration could not

1 Instead of the Postmaster-General, as in the United States,
the " political" member of a French Cabinet is the Minister of
the Interior. M. Salengro's share in composing the stay-in
strikes drew upon him the opposition's particular hatred. Some
months afterwards he killed himself as a result of slanders con-
cerning his war record which were plied by a "nationalist" sheet.